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ABSTRACT 


The  author  outlines  a number  of  methods  for  identifying  parts  of  the 
social  system  to  which  the  individual  belongs  and  *the  nature  of  communication* 
in  the  systems  context.  He  emphasizes  ‘‘expectation'1  as  a crucial  condition 
for  reception  as  well  as  the  basis  for  redundancy.  He  defines  a number  of 
useful  constructs  such  as  *communi cation" , ‘change*,  Ashbey's  Law  of  Requisite 
Variety,  circumstances  as  probability  vectors,  systematic  errors,  S lags, 

P lag,  and  R lag. 

He  presents  an  integrated  format  on  which  his  future  work  on  this  project 
will  be  based. 
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NOTES  TOWARD  A THEORY  OF  COMMUNICATION  AIJO  SOCIAL  CHANGE 


bv  Janes  H.  Campbell 


INTRODUCTION 


Change  and  Communication 

Chance  constitutes  deviation  from  what  has  cone  before.  Social 
systems  have  an  averaging  process  as  a oart  of  negative  feedback 
svstems  they  incorporate  for  the  sake  of  the  continuity  and  stability 
such  feedback  nets  provide  dvnamic  systems.  Onlv  some  of  these  nets 
can  be  said  to  be  of  conscious  construction.  This  is  no  more  than  to 
sugnest  the  statistical  conception  that  the  best  guess  as  to  the 
height  a Particular  child  will  attain  is  the  average  heiqht  of  the 
human  of  that  sex,  in  that  family  line,  weighted  by  a factor  determined 
by  the  trend  line  for  successive  oenenerations  of  humans  In  that  socio- 
economic system.  That  is,  recently  in  the  United  States  it  has  turned 
out  that  sons  will  probably  be  taller  than  fathers.  And  sons  of  tall 
men  will  be  taller  than  sens  of  shorter  men  at  corresponding  stanes 
in  their  growth  cycles,  so  lone  as  they  stay  in  the  same  general  socio- 
economic system.  Should  the  sons  of  the  taller  men  go  to  a region  in 
which  they  cannot  obtain  an  adequate  diet  thev  will  not  attain  the 
heiqht  their  genetic  code  permits  to  then  - perhaps  they  will  not 
even  attain  to  the  height  of  the  sons  of  the  shorter  men.  It  will 
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remain  an  unrealized  potential.  Perhaos  social  systems,  too,  have 
potentials  variously,  and  onlv  incompletely  realized  due  to  their 
focus  and  the  nuantities  of  enern”  and  natter  available  to  it  in 
the  reouisite  forms  in  the  local  enviornment,  as  their  focus  defines 
that  environment. 

In  dealing  with  the  nuestion  of  communication  in  relation  to 
social  chanoe  - whether  communication  be  thouqht  antecedent,  concom- 
itant, or  consequent  to  social  chance  - first  there  is  the  auestion 
of  the  underlvinn  value  orientation  of  the  individual,  and  the 
collectivity,  vis  a vis  the  neneralizcd  concent  of  "chanae".  There  are 
interesting  and  difficult  ouestions  reoardinn  the  extent  to  which 
a ccllectivit”  may  at  all  be  considered  to  have  a value  orientation. 

Anc  if  sufficient  of  this  set  of  ouestions  be  answered  affirmatively, 
then  the  natera  of  the  process  bv  which  the  value  orientation. 

And  if  sufficient  of  this  set  of  questions  be  answered  affirmatively, 
then  the  nature  of  th-  process  bv  which  the  value  orientation  of  the 
collectivity  is  derived  from  the  individual’s,  and  vice  versa,  becomes 
a knot  of  knotty  issues,  Assuming  further  that  there  is  a way  to  undo 
th>se  knots,  and  honeful  that  some  answers  to  these  ouestions  will  form 
the  content  of  oapers  to  follow  in  this  series,  I will  no  on  to  consider 
that  any  chanoe,  local  or  general,  represents  a deviation  from  the 
expected.  So,  I will  try  to  deal  with  the  ouestion  surround  inn 
the  topic  of  this  naper  as  the”  are  implicit  in  the  word  "exnected." 

I will  try,  too,  to  show  how  this  approach  affects  communication. 
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The  Uses  of  the  Expected 

i 

1 

In  the  nethodologies  of  research  in  the  behavioral  sciences  the 
word  "exDectod"  pronoses  the  conceptual  framework  of  statistics.  In 
the  frameworks  of  standard  inferential  statistics  "exoected"  immediately 
sugqests  an  array  of  index  numbers.  One  of  these  index  numbers  is 
perhaps  the  most  commonly  encountered,  and  also  it  Is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  useful.  It  is  the  average,  or  arithmetic  mean.  One  way 
to  talk  about  this  number  is  to  say  that  it  describes  the  amount  of 
"stuff"  you  would  have  gotten  if  you  had  qotten  the  same  amount  each 
time  you  got  "stuff".  It  is  a redistribution,  then,  of  all  the 
"stuff"  you  got  over  thaiumbcr  of  times  you  got  "stuff".  It  is 
always  worth  noting  that  the  average  amount  of  "stuff"  may  never 
have  been  an  amount  you  got.  Theme an  is  potentially  a myth  insofar 
as  any  percise  measure  is  concerned. 

'/hat  the  mean  does,  as  mvth  or  as  matter,  is  give  us  a base  line: 
Archimedes  "place  on  which  to  stand".  It  gives  us  something  to  use 
in  making  comparisons.  The  comparisons  we  always  make  are  projections 
of  the  future.  These  are  derived  from  "expectations"  derived,  in  tum, 
from  our  past  as  we  perceive  it.  I've  hoard  it  said  that  the  best 
prediction  of  the  weather,  most  places  in  the  world,  is  the  same 
weather  as  that  vou  are  presently  having,  What  happens  to  that 
prediction  system  should  we  ever  have  a world  meteorological  bureau 
charged  with  manipulating  the  global  weather  system,  I couldn't  say. 

The  point,  of  course,  is  that  our  expectation  of  the  future  as  a 
continuation  of  the  past  is  right  until  it  is  wrong.  The  issue  before 
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us  is  what  happens  when  the  expectation  is  more  wronq  than  right  in  the 
minds  of  some,  and  more  right  than  wrong  in  the  minds  of  some, and  neither 
wrong  nor  right,  because  out-of-awareness,  for  many. 

So  then,  the  paper  '..'ill  examine  some  definitions  of  terms  - a neces- 
sary and  desirable  attribute  of  efforts  to  communicate  fact  as  well 
as  feeling  - and  then  attempt  to  work  with  these  definitions  in  specifying 
the  costs  of  social  change,  and  in  specifying  the  part  communication  plays 
in  creating  those  costs  as  well  as  in  paying  them.  The  paper  will  end 
with  some  speculation  on  the  extent  to  which  this  has  immediate  appli- 
cation to  the  media  through  which  the  citizenry  of  this  nation  exchange 
information  and  the  resources  which  impede  or  facilitate  social  change. 
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Rationales 

Whether  you  use  genus  et  differentia  or  operationalization  the 
problem  of  netting  s one  one  to  agree  with  the  definition  remains.  I 
offer  some  a priori  defense  of  my  definitions.  These  definitions  have 
stood  me  in  good  stead  as  I make  my  daily  effort  to  understand  what  is 
happening  to  me  and  around  me.  (All  I can  do  here  is  assert  that.) 

Further,  I am  accustomed  to  finding  these  words  and  phrases  arranged 
as  they  arc-  here  in  the  written  materials  I encounter,  and  from  /.'hich 
I get  the  necessary  vicarious  confirmation  or  information  of  hynotheses 
of  the  formal  and  of  the  informal  varieties.  Beyond  this,  these  defi- 
nitions permit  me  to  work  with  some  variables  that  care  seen  as  most  use- 
ful by  many  others  interested  in  the  same  sets  of  phenomena.  I suooose 
that  "most  useful"  must  ncan  that  they  contribute  largely  to  the  predictive 
quality  of  a regression  equation  which  tries  to  establish  a time  expected 
value  for  a variable  or  variables  in  some  array  of  variables  of  interest. 

Communi cati on 

Let's  take  the  task  of  defining  "communication"  first.  There  is 
expression,  uttereance,  which  has  not  "communication"  as  any  oart  of  its 
character.  Phatic  ccmnunicnti  n (3G  pp.  57  ff.  and  passim)  occurs  when 
a menber  of  a group  of  -'.oes  sees  -a  predator  approach  and  begins  a chatter. 
Though  the  other  apes  may  be  excited  by  the  chattering  of  the  ape  that 
first  spots  the  predator,  that  the  ape  would  bo  chattering  even  if  alone 
suggests  the  chattering  is  expressive  of  internal  states  of  the  organism 
and  net  part  of  the  winning  system  of  "communication". 
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Not  to  pursue  too  far  this  ".rgurncnt  the  possibility  remains  that 
the  human  organism  is  capable  of  similar  expressive  occasions.  For 
example,  in  the  dead  of  night  in  the  unfamiliar  hotel  room  one  some- 
times stumbles  in  search  of  a glass  of  water,  and  in  stumbling  stubs 
a toe.  The  expression  which  follows  the  tocstubbing  seems  not  to  have 
much  value  for  an  interactive  system  predicated  upon  the  alteration  of 
the  forms,  and  the  probabilities  of  occurance  of  forms  of  behavior  in 
those  around  one.  3ut  somehow,  such  expression  in  my  own  case  at  least, 
is  quite  satisfying! 

The  present  discussion  takes  as  granted  that  one  of  the  most  satis- 
fying things  known  to  a man  is  the  working  cut  of  things  according  to  a 
set  of  values  which  are  prescriptive  statements  about  the  future.  This 
means  that  there  are  bound  to  bo  discrepancies  between  the  values  and 
what  the  values  would  have  predicted  and  what  the  reality  tied  human 
organism  predicts.  This  seems  to  engender  a shift  in  behaviors  in  order 
to  rearrange  the  probability  distribution  the  individual  would  see. 

This  redistribution  is  going  to  amek  more  probable  the  sets  of  events 
that  the  individual  would  like  to  see  occur  and  less  probable  the  events 
lie  would  not  like  to  sec  occur. 

Language  is  formed,  in  part,  by  an  accumulation  of  past  experiences 
of  some  collectivity.  Even  if  we  only  consider  that  there  must  have  been 
some  shared  satisfaction  regarding  the  extent  to.  which  those  who  used 
arrays  of  symbols  and  signals  came  tc  be  more  satisfied  with  their  life 
than  those  who  did  net  and  that  this  distinction  wcas  apparent  and  that  the 
recognition  cf  the  distinction  operated  to  produce  a tendency  to  acquire 
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the  capacity  to  use  the?  symbol/signal  system.  if  we  Cran  assume  that 
language  is  then  a product  of  the  oasts  of  the  Persons  using  it,  to 
large  degree,  then  it  follows,  perhaps  that  any  natural  language  is  not 
well  suited  tc  the  expression  of  the  future. 

By  "communication"  I mean  that  there  is  an  exchange  of  some  kind  or 
other.  It  is  not  at  all  hard  to  defend  this  since  it  is  so  genreral.  The 
sophormric  may  wish  to  ask,  but  dc  y:'U  mean  that  you  can  communicate  with 
a cloud?  And  the  Einsteinian  answer  is  that  both  are  systems  that  are 
subsystems  of  seme  inclusive  system  and  therefore  they  can  be  shown  tc 
be,  at  however  many  removes,  interdependent,  which  is,  of  course,  only 

another  way  of  saying  that  they  engage  in  "an  exchance  of  some  kind  or 

other". 

Obvi  usly  that  is,  sc  far,  defensible,  but  who  would  wish  to  attack 

it  since  it  is  so  useless.  And  perhaps  in  the  final  word  cf  that  sentence 

we  have  an  additional  comp^ment  of  the  term.  Usefulness. 

Change 

"Change"  signifies  the  exchanges  that  must  ranspiro  across  all  kinds 
of  boundaries  under  a wide  range  of  conditions  in  order  that  the  'world 
may  go  on  and  na»'  know  that  it  goes  on.  Please  remember  that  the  "going 
on"  *f  the  world  implies  that  we  partake  and  participate.  I cannot  exist 
intellectually,  so  far  as  anyone  has  yet  convincingly  demonstrated  to 
me,  unless  I have  a supply  cf  notable  water  and  bound  energy  in  certain 
very  definite  ferns.  fly  seeking  that  supply  and  using  it  for  myself 
introduces  chonne  irt^  the  '«rrld.  (A  few  years  ago  that  s>  t of  statements 
would  have  require  ) elaboration  and  discussion,  but  thanks  to  contemporary 
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concern  for  the  ecological  system  the  points  now  may  be  more  economically 
made. 

I will  venture  one  homely  illustration.  The  farmers  whose  soil  have 
diminished  while  the  construction  of  housing  has  encircled  his  land  does 
not  resist,  usually,  the  many  changes  that  attend  upon  his  selling  of  his 
land  to  the  develenor.  Should  hi«  land  still  have  had  agricultural 
value  cf  s no  degree,  the  question  then  would  become  very  much  more  compli- 
cated. It  might  be  that  the  farmer  would  not  make  the  decisions  alone. 

A i/ife,  as  well  as  a child  or  two  might  well  fiqure  in  the  discussion 
and  in  the  decision  process.  The  point  is  that  what  is  considered  chanqe 
is  a complex  function  involving  the  user's  emotional  crWinn  for  the 
term,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  user  of  the  term  sees  himself  as  playing 
a role  in  order  to  have  influence  upon  those  about  him.  If  he  sees  himself 
thus  then  there  is  the  change  that  the  signifi cane  cf  the  term  for  him  is 
not  nearly  sc  important  to  him,  in  his  use  of  the  term  as  a tool  in  mani- 
pulating those  about  him,  as  is  his  estimate  of  what  that  term  may  mean 
for  these  whom  he  wishes  to  manipulate. 

Though  I have  heard  much  argument  about  it  about,  and  even  offered 
some  myself,  I remain  convinced  that  one  characteristic  that  "'ll  ccmmuni- 
cation  occasions  involving  human  interaction  possess  is  that  of  adjustment, 
as  well  cos  reaffirmation,  of  the  relationship.  And  this  comment  I think 
constitutes  persuasion,  in  its  most  general  sense.  This  constant  component 
is  also  referred  te  by  smoe  as  a metacommunication  component  of  communi- 
cation occasions. 
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TWO  iODELS 


Some  llcmi lies 

In  spying  something  about  communication  and  social  chanac  there  is 
a temptation  tc  plunge  immediately  into  reductienisn.  Eventually  that 
general  technique  must  be  considered  in  application  to  our  materials. 

But  first  let  us  say  something  about  the  f rest  qua  forest. 

Some  most  homiletic  statements  need  to  be  gotten  rut  of  the  way. 

One  is  that  neither  communication  nor  social  change  is  necessarily 
antecedent  to  the  other.  Like  "feedback"  in  any  "vston,  the  pn'nt  cf 
view  determines  which  transactions  across  which  boundaries  or  interfaces 
"re  defined  as  "feedback".  Any  exchange  can  be  defined  as  "feedback". 

Although  not  every  communication  can  be  defined  as  having  to  do  with 
social  change,  nor  can  social  change  be  defined  as  having  to  dr  with 
all  communication,  there  exists  a subset  of  the  set  "comnuni cations"  that 
can  bo  seen  as  either  having  some  dependency  relationship,  in  a probabil- 
istic way,  with  social  change. 

Another  statement  we  must  deal  with  is  that  change  is  "11  about  us  and 
always  taking  place.  There  can  be  no  denying  that  on  the  physical  level. 
However  there  is  s 'ne  evidence  that  the  capacity  tc  deny  social  change  - 
however  incompletely,  however  transiently  - may  be  one  of  the  factors 
distinguishing  homo  sapiens  from  other  bipedal  erect  vertebrate  mammals. 

To  complete  the  par-'llelism,  the  capacity  to  adapt/adjust  to  altered  social 
conditions  if  often  argued  as  a distinguishing  characteristic  rf  "good" 
seci 2tios . 
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That  "good"  cries  cut  for  definition.  It  always  has.  I'm  net  sure 
I'll  dr  much  better  than  anyone  before  me.  But  perhaps  yru  will  not 
predict  all  cf  the  approach  I'll  use. 

One  gcod  is  to  be  alive.  It  is  certainly  possible  for  a moderately 
compassionate  modern  ran  to  think  of  situations  or  contests  in  which  to 
be  dead  may  be  possible  be  thought  better  by  same.  But  tc  be  alive  is 
gocd.  I hope  most  would  agree,  because  to  choose  and  tc  act  and  to  observe 
and  to  predict  and  t control  and  tc  work  and  to  leva  is  better  than  not 
tc  dc  those  tilings. 

The  Holisti c 

If  I can  take  some  s'rt  of  agreement  as  granted  then  I can  go  on. 

Tj  survive  requires  some  sort  of  adaptability.  And  thus  we  have  it, 
almost,  for  a "good"  society  is  one  which  preserves  the  totality  without 
sacrificing  the  singularity.  By  managing  tin's  the  "good"  societv  also 
manages  to  maintain  a.  variety  which  gives  it  a change  tc  control  some 
ether  system  ic  needs  tc  exchange  with  for  its  survival's  sake.  '•!.  Ross 
Ashby  is  credited  with  formulating  this  as  "The  Law  of  Requisite  Variety" 

(2  Ch.  11)  now  often  referred  tc  simply  as  "Ashby's  Law".  As  indicated 
above  it  says  that  to  control  a system,  even  to  the  extent  of  establishing 
■*nd  maintaining  a pattern  f exchange  that  is  mutually  beneficial  you 
must  have  at  least  as  rrny  degrees  of  freedom,  as  many  alternatives  to  cheese 
from  among  as  dres  the  system,  dote  that  the  system  may  be  what  you  are 
playing  -'n,  or  what  rr  "hem  you  ?.nep1»ying  with  in  seme  gaming  metaphor. 
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A crude  illustration  of  this  is  that  if  your  automobile  assessed 

as  many  degrees  cf  freedom,  as  many  Alternatives  of  action,  as  you  dc  a 

trip  tc  the  ccean  might  require  several  weeks.  [Even,  ’nd  this  surely 

depends  on  the  weather  and  the  season,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean!7 1 

iiy  argument  then  is  that  once  things  change  a social  or  upina  must 

bo  able  to  change,  too.  William  Buckley  says(_10  p.  205): 

A simple  cybernetic  feedback  model  cf  explicit  nr'uo  goal 
seeking  does  not  fit  most  socieities  of  the  past  and  present 
because  cf  a lack  in  those  socieities  of  informed,  centralized 
direction  and  widespread,  promotively  interdependent  n a 1 
behaviors  of  individuals  and  subgroups." 

I’d  put  it  this  way:  Perhaps  an  amoeba  with  its  pseudop^dia  and  very 

simple  total -organism-survival  goal  is  a better  model  than  is,  oerhans, 
the  tightly  organized,  at  the  electr  nic/nechanical  level,  large  scale 
high  speed  digital  ermp liter  capable  of  on-line- real -time  data  net  operation. 
Sertalanffy's  paranecium  is  an  even  better  metanh' nr.  (6  n.  220). 

But  the  problems  of  trying  to  maintain  an  orderly  front  in  the  face 
of  the  stresses  introduced  by  variety  often  get  out  of  hand.  Eisenstadt 
says  (23  pp.  40,41 )• 

All  the  varied  characteristics  of  modern  societies  [...]their  mass- 
consensual  orientation,  their  continual  structural  differentiation 
and  impingement  of  broader  groups  on  the  center  of  the  society, 
indicate  what  probably  is  the  most  central  problem  of  moderni zati on-- 
its  inherent  tendency  tc  system  transformation. 

Perton  ( 1 p.  511)  expresses  this  thought  even  more  forcefully: 

With  increase  in  social  conflict,  differences  in  the  values,  attitudes 
and  modes  of  thought  of  groups  develop  to  the  point  ''here  the 
orientation  which  these  gruos  previously  had  in  common  is  overshadowed 
by  incompatible  differences,  ilot  only  do  there  develop  distinct 
universies  of  discourse,  but  the  existence  cf  any  one  universe  challenges 
the  validity  and  legitimacy  of  the  others.  The  cn-existence  of  these 
conflicting  perspectives  and  interpretations  within  the  same  society 
leads  cc  an  active  and  reciprocal  distrust  between  or^uns.  Within 
a context  cf  distrust,  no  one  longer  inquires  into  the  content  of 


beliefs  and  assertions  to  determine  whether  they  are  valid 
or  not,  one  no  longer  confronts  the  assertion  with  relevant 
evidence,  but  introduces  an  entirely  new  question:  how  dees 

it  happen  that  these  views  are  maintained?  Thought  becomes 
functionalized;  it  is  interpreted  in  terms  of  its  psychological 
or  economic  cr  social  or  racial  sources  and  functions. 

And  Eisenstadt  seems  to  give  us  a rationale  for  the  emergent 

disparate  groupings  (22  p.43): 

Thus  the  very  nature  cf  the  crystallization  of  institutional 
systems  creates  the  possibility  that  anti systems,  groups  with 
negative  (passive  cr  active)  orientations  toward  the  premises 
of  the  system,  will  develop  within  them.  (...)  Some  of  these 
anti  systems  can  be  viewed  as  temp^ran/  reversals  by  various 
lower  grouos  of  the  dominant  values  cf  the  given  system  and 
as  attempts  to  uohcld,  at  least  on  certain  occasions,  a dif- 
ferent value  scheme. 

And  a little  later  (p.  43-44). 

The  existence  of  such  contradictions  or  conflicts  among  the 
different  institutional  spheres  and  among  different  grouos 
does  not,  of  course,  preclude  the  possibility  that  the  system 
'.'ill  maintain  its  boundaries  mere  cr  less  continuously,  through 
a hierarchy  norms  and  an  accomrrdati - n cr  partial  insulation 
of  different  subsystems,  and  that  a definite  order  and  stable 
relations  amon^  the  system  ;s  carts  will  persist.  But  the 
possibility  of  conflict  and  potential  change  is  always  present, 
rooted  in  the  various  process  of  crystallization  and  maintenance 
of  institutional  systems,  and  the  direction  and  occurence  of 
change  denend  heavily  on  the  nature  of  this  process.  Just  as 
the  predilection  f~r  change  is  necessarily  built  into  anv 
institutional  system,  so  the  direction  and  scope  of  change  are  not 
random  but  decent!  on  the  nature  of  the  s^ste^  generating  the 
change,  on  its  values,  norms,  andorganizations,  on  the  various 
internal  forces  operating  within  its,  and  on  the  external  forces 
to  which  it  is  especially  sensitive  because  of  its  systemic 
preperi  tes . 

This  seems  to  summarize  Eisenstadt's  position  nicely.  When  a 

boundar*  is  constructed  another  shunt  is  erected  directing,  or  more 
accurately,  redirecting  the  flows  of  energy  through  the  system. 
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Those  redirected  flews  create  new  stresses  on  boundaries  tc  contain 
them.  And  so  it  goes. 

Eisenst^dt  speaks  of  change  using  the  term  "mederizati  on" , saying 
(23  p.  43): 

Modernization  evinces  thus  twe  closely  connected  but  distinct 
aspects.  The  first  is  the  development  as  a social  structure 
with  great  variety  rf  structural  differentiation  and  diver- 
sification, of  continually  changing  structural  forms,  activities, 
and  oroblems,  and  of  the  propensities  to  continual  change  and 
system  transformation.  But  the  mere  development  of  these 
propensities  does  n^t  in  itself  assume  the  development  of  an 
institutional  structure  capable  cf  dealing  in  a relatively  stable 
way  with  these  continual  changes  and  concomitantly  cf  assuring 
the  maintenance  of  a civil  order.  Thus,  the  crucial  problem 
of  the  emerging  social  structure  to  deal  with  such  continual 
changes,  or  in  other  words,  the  problem  of  sustained  develop- 
ment, i.e.,  the  ability  cf  developing  an  institutional  structure 
capable  of  abs  rhino  continually  changin'1  problems  and  demands. 

It  is  this  which  constitutes  the  central  problem  and  challenge 
of  modernization. 

■ 'hat,  then,  permits  largo  scale  groups  to  function  in  some  orderly 
fashion?  Shibutoni  suggests  (63  p.  141): 

Role-taking  is  a comnlex  d recess  inv  Iving  the  perception  of 
gestures,  vicari  us  identification  with  another  person,  and  the 
pr'jecti'm  uo  n him  of  one’s  own  behavioral  tendencies.  This 
suggests  that  the  ability  of  a man  to  participate  effectively 
is  concerted  action  depends  on  his  capacity  V become  several 
people  in  his  imagination. 

Shibutoni  continues  (p.  168). 

Perspectives  are  always  hypothesized,  and  they  are  enforced  each 
time  an  anticipated  event  actually  takes  place. 

"hen  a hypothesized  perspective  is  confirmed  a number  of  times,  the 
possibility  alwavs  exists  that  it  will  bo  reified.  That  is,  it  '-’ill  be 

rrved  into  a cateqrry  of  assertions  that  are  beyond  test.  Tr  the  extent 
this  is  a pure  cater' ru  that  is  entirely  bey;nd  test  the  system  is  insulated 

from  inputs  which  either  additionally  c nfirm  or  which  infirm  that  hypothesis. 
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If  an  organization  wished  to  test  the  validity  of  its  operating  assumptions 
it  right  deliberately  insulate  itself  from  information  of  any  kind  that 
might  modify  ad  hoc  tlr-se  assumptions.  They  would  eventual  y have  tc  re- 
open, if  possible,  the  channels  through  which  reality  testinn  might  take 
place  in  order  to  determine  the  efficacy  of  their  test.  The  test  of 
insulation  from  innuts  is  a powerful  one.  I have  read  that  in  seme 
cases  a form  of  internal  oscillation  nra;'  occur  which  has  some  relation- 
ship to  the  catatonic  condition  of  the  mentally  ill. 

This  is  the  veoatntive  state  that  schizophrenia  sometimes  leads  tc 
acc'  rding  to  Shibutani  (p.  172). 

Saral  and  others  (3£)  supported  their  hypothesis:  That  role  information 

,rill  generally  be  pmjeced  in  an  interpersonal  interaction  and  will  affect 
the  meaning  and  interpretation  assigned  to  that  interaction.  This  pro- 
poses a shift  in  the  analytic  approach.  Cefcre  I do  that,  there 
is  one  mere  perspective  from  which  the  aggregate,  the  social  system,  can  be 
profitably  viewed. 

from  a slightly  different  perspective  Shibutani  (p.  55G  and  passim) 
returns  tc  the  question  of  conflict  and  differentiation  when  he  credits  Thomas 
and  Znaniecki  with  the  idea: 

That  social  disorganization  is  an  incidental  part  of  the  process 
of  social  change  . [ ...  ] Social  change,  the  transformation 

cf  social  structures,  is  not  likely  to  occur  without  a temporary 
breakdown  of  consensus. 

The  emphasis  is  Shibutani ‘s.  The  question  that  needs  to  be  answered  is, 
of  course:  Hew  long  is  "temporary"?  Since  time  con  be  so  variable  in  sub- 

jective assessment  the  answer  will  be  heavily  dependent  on  many  variables 
and  can  be  given  only  in  terms  of  s me  variable  array.  Gut  that  takes  us 
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into  yet  another  form  of  analysis  thus  the  nresent  more  or  less  Dhenome- 
loqical  approach. 

Let's  take  z leek  at  what  happens  when  cne  attempts  to  push  one  form 
cf  analysis  as  far  as  it  may  go.  Mathematical  modelinq,  as  proposed  here, 
begins  in  a reductionist  mode.  Machine-like  definitions  are  sought. 
Relationships,  if  sufficiently  reliable  in  a probabilistic  sense  are 
treated  as  causal. 

The  Reducti cnist 

It  is  possible  to  write  a statement  which  represents  the  Present 
posture/action/trajectorv  of  a series  of  categories  of  behavirr  in  an 
individual.  That  is,  it  is  possible  to  specify  the  structure  (residue  of 
past  function)  and  action  potential  (alternative  activity  modalities)  of 
an  individual's  behavior  repertory.  Let  I..  stand  for  individuals,  and 
to  stand  for  behaviors  of  an  individual.  One  way  to  write  the  array 
described  above  then  would  be: 

[ Xi  X3  • • • • (That  last  subscript  could  be  *°.) 

The  initial  level  of  analysis  is  thus  at  the  behavior  of  an  individual. 
The  unit  cf  analysis  is  a particular  behavior/ action  by  an  individual.  On 
the  basis  of  theory  (the  ordering  of  past  experience  in  the  effort  to 
nredi ct/cmtrol  the  future)  we  generate  another  set  of  arrays.  Each  of  these 
arrays  is  a probability  vector,  an  estimate  of  the  likelihood  of  the  behav- 
iors included  in  the  I.  array  being  emitted  under  given  circumstances. 

These  ''circumstances"  would  be  the  parameters  of  these  probability 
vectors.  Here  it  can  be  stated  with  some  confidence,  that  the  appropriate 


If. 


subscript  for  {?.  is  ~ indicates  tint  tho  s^t  is  an  infinite*  sot.  It  is 
in  tho  dosiqn  of  thoso  arrays  that  individuals  are  coupled  with  each  other 
tc  form  society.  This  coupling  can  be  discussed  as  occurring  in  several 
stages  or  across  several  levels. 

!!e  briefly  return  to  the  antecedents  of  the  individual’s  behavior 
array.  The  system  state  vectors  *nd  transform  rue 1 s wauld  have  to  do  with 
genetic,  biological,  and  social  psychological  variables.  The  number  of 
these  could  become  quite  large. 


Time  will  catch  us  up  if  we  pursue  this  form  of  analysis.  Lot’s  see 

why. 

Evans,  lallace,  and  Sutherland  (j?£  op.  137-130)  give  as  computing  time 
req  ui rements  the  fol 1 owi n n : 

T=total  computing  time  Bb=  input  parameters  (b=l,2,3,. . . , B) 
n=number  cf  values  for  each  3^ 

P=  average  number  cf  plays  [of  the  game/si mulaticn]  required, 
cr 


(Computations  in  the  program.) 
t=avcrage  computation  time/play 


3 

II 

b=k 


= nb)Pt 


where  n^ 


= ( 


B 

II 

b=l 


1/B 


They  suggest  one  codification  cf  the  oarameters  that  reduces  this  time 
considerably.  Throe  categories  of  parameters  are  established.  In  one 
cf  these  all  values  are  used,  in  another  the  mean,  maximum  nnd  minimum 
values  are  used,  and  in  the  third  tnly  the  mean  values  are  used.  Thus; 


T = (nb)  Bj  (3)  B2  (B-Bj-B2)  Pt 

where  3=30  B 5 D =10  P=1g  and  t=l  iqe  former  = 1031  in 
1 c The  latter  = 9 + 10u 

I use  the  illustration  for  several  reasons.  First  cf  all,  I am 


PC..  L... 


interested  in  whet  people  do  and  am  therefore  focused  on  people  vari- 
ables, on  the  human  side  of  things.  Time,  to  a human  being,  is  measured 
very  interestingly.  We  have  a plethora  of  clocks  and  watches.  But  we 
still  speak  of  time  passing  "rapidly"  and  "slowly". 

rlore  important  than  this  subjective  evaluative  dimension  of  time, 
is  the  related  variability  in  the  A t of  learning.  There  is  a significant 
difference  in  its  perceived  value  for  a learner  when  in  one  case  his  goal 
is  the  accurate  regurgitation  of  a rote  memorization  process,  and  when  in 
another  instance  the  goal  is  the  formulation  of  -a  new  n^n-tri vial  synthesis. 

I am  interested  in  attempting  the  latter,  and  in  people  who  are  also 
interested  in  that  general  goal,  no  matter  what  labels  they  may  wear.  Seme 
memorization  is  necessary.  Who  wants  to  have  to  look  up  the  telephone  number 
of  a commonly  called  handset  every  time  he  wants  to  trv  for  the  connection? 
besides,  no  other  cLvice  substitutes  for  the  brain.  Kenneth  Boulding  once 
said  that  knowledge  is  only  what  somebody  knows.  I've  always  understood 
him  to  mean  that  knowledge  is  not  in  the  library,  because  it  is  not  in 
books,  gapers,  r anv  other  document  format.  But  the  important  thing  is 
the  formulation  of  the  new  synthesis.  And  it  is  here  that  computers,  for 
reshaping  time,  are  useful,  possibly.  3ut  the  reshaping  of  time  I refer 
tc  her.  does  not  have  t"  do  with  the  difference  betwen  realtimecnlinetimesharing 
^nd  unit  record  batch  processing.  It  has  to  do  with  what  happens  in 
a man's  head,  not  with  what  happens  in  a c mputer's  memory  and  central 
processing  unit. 

All  this  leads  t^  the  generation  of  y^t  another  set  of  vectors.  Those 
may  be  variously  constructed.  They  may  be  probability  vectors.  These  would 
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describe  cr  be  derived  from  the  probability  di stribution(s ) r,f  the  event 
called  "that  a particular  behavior  of  the  individual's  repertory  be  mani- 
fest within  some  time  span". 

Me  now  have  three  vectors  defininq  the  individual's  behavior. 

1.  The  vector  defining  his  behavior  repertory. 

2.  The  vector  giving  the  probability  cf  these  behaviors  beinn 
emitted  under  set  cf  circumstances  {a}. 

3.  The  vector  giving  the  probability  of  these  behaviors  being 
omitted  within  s^me  time  spean  ;t. 

These  latter  tw'  vectors  c.uld  be  combined.  This  paper  section  is 
only  intended  to  suggest  the  nature  of  the  analysis  that  may  pr  duce 
a model  of  society  that  begins  with  the  behavior  repertories  of  indivi- 
duals. This  sciotol  model  occurs  where  the  arrays,  or  system  (as  they 
have  become  'nee  the  system  state  vector  is  j ined  by  a set  of  transform 
rules  for  or-  duci ng  the  next  system  state  vector),  are  combined  to  form 
nc  ••  units  of  analysis  and  therby  move  us  tc  new  levels  of  analysis. 

Thus  we  move  fr  m ”ne  individual  tc  cne  group  und  s we  iter. 

There  are  at  least  several  different  schema  which  each  suggest  what 
the  levels  of  analysis  cruld  be  considered  t-.  be.  Mere  we  might  use  as 
^ur  system  f levels  rf  analysis  that  which  c nsists  r f:  the  level  of 

tiio  individual:  the  level  of  the  small  grnup;  the  level  rf  the  formal 
f rganization ; the  level  f the  social  institutional  ; and  the  social/cultural 
level.  Following  the  notation  used  in  describing  the  approach  t the  indivi- 
dual we  night  now  define  the  SG  (small  or  up) : 


ll  c "n 

tx!  x2  x3  ...  XJ  [Xx  x2  x3  . . .xn]...[x1  x2  x3  . . . xn] 

and  s forth. 

The  interesting  thing,  here,  is  tint  we  must  n^w  specify  net  cnly  the 
individuals,  but  else  take  into  account  the  relationship  among  them. 

Accrrdina  to  one  view  this  might  be  a place  tc  begin  the  specification  of 
the  input  parameters.  These  were  called  "the  circumstances"  above.  Out- 
side that  the  number  of  single  dimensiin  relationships  (sc cialpsych 'logically 
speaking)  produced  within  an  il  sized  orcup  is  given: 

1!  N 

s (r) 

r=2,il  This  number  is  then  multipled  by  the  number 

of  dimensions  cf  relationship  ^ne  wishes  accounted  for  in  the  modeled 


system. 


When  all  this  is  carried  a few  steps  further  we  have  an  array  that 


might  look  like  this: 


SG.j  (Small  nrcur) 

[Rm  R11?  «113  • • • Rijk! 


Where  ij_  specifies  a.  set  of  individuals 
an d k the  re  1 a ti ' ns  h i p . 


FO  (Formal  Organization) 

[I’  R. . 0 P i ? k ] jA.  and  k_  are  used  similarly  only  with 

regard  to  small  groups. 


SI..  (Social  Institutional) 


pijk» 


i jk  as  above 


SCC  (Social  Cultural  Complex) 


i.ik  as  abi.ve 


The  c mutation  time  has  become  astr  nr.  mi  cal  since  we  have  made  n. 
off' rt  t'  specify  iir"  computational  c nomies  might  be  realized.  And 
They  would  have  tr  be  quite  great  in  order  tr  permit  us  to  use  any 
computer  I kn^v  nf,  nr  matter  h jw  powerful  we  minht  think  < ur  measures. 
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Perhaps  all  we  have  shown  is  tint  if  nature  bo  a lr'Ck  and  each 
mindful  effort  to  undorstand/mani pulate  bo  a key,  the  1-cks  scominqlv 
certainly  will  yiold  to  no  single  key,  nor,  indeed  perhaps  t'  any  finite 
subset  of  all  keys  yet  tried  c.r  to  be  tried. 

New  consider  these  caveats.  It  is  anid  there  is/was  a voter  behavior 
simulator  that  produced  scenarios  interpretable  as  programmatic  state- 
ments that  could,  and  perhaps  did,  guide  a major  political  figure  in 
campaigning  for  office.  Further  consider  that,  alth^unh  the  approach 
sketched  above  may  be  flawed,  the  major  difficulty  is/was  not  with  the 
analytic  scheme  but  with  the  analyst. 
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A THIRD  PERSPECTIVE 

Ho  matter  what  wo  call  it  we  ,,re  always  interested  in  the  response 
i curve  of  s°me  entity,  simple  or  c^ mplex.  He  are  interested  in  infer- 

ences about  the  operatin'?  characteristics  of  ether  systems  based  upon 
criteria  we  have  for  placing  a response  curve  cf  a certain  configuration 
in  a certain  class  in  rUr  taxonomy.  That  class  identification  consists 
rf  seme  specification  regarding  what  s'  rts  of  routines  are  useful  in 
the  interaction,  and  what  sorts  of  cues  we  will  get  that  no  routine  will 
work  except  one  that  '-’o  must  develop  ad  hoc. 

In  the  next  few  pages,  let's  1-k  at  a model  < f organization  response 
in  terms  of  a curve,  or  the  ccmparis.n  and  contrast  f a pair  of  curves 
each  thought  to  represent  a type  of  operating  n d’lity  in  rgani zati ms . 

In  the  discussion  leading  to  the  presentation  of  the  original 
f rm  of  this  rrdel  Erics  n says  (25_  pp.  56-57): 

Thus  the  dynamics  cf  crgnniznti''-n-in-acti  ■ n should  be 
viewed  as  an  evolving  social  system,  with  management  attention 
focused  n the  continually  emergent  system  resulting  from 
the  reciprocal  influences  exerted  by  new  activities  (,i'bs), 
interactions  (relationships) , nnd  sentiments  (values)  — 
t:  use  Homans1  terrnin  logy.  How,  because  historically 
management  simply  did  net  have  the  communication  and  c'ntr^l 
t is  t~  deal  adequate lv  with  such  emergent  phenomena,  on  a 
"real  time"  basis,  we  usually  find  that  a subtle  and  intricate 
set  rf  "implicit  behavior  norms"  comprises  the  real  essence 
of  the  actual  control  mechanism  •-pc rati ve  in  large-scale  organizations. 
That  is,  something  is  usually  needed  in  order  t'  "make  the 
organization  w trk"  and  t fill  the  behavior  interstices  left 
by  the  formalized  statement  cf  the  system  found  in  such 
P'r^phemalia  as  organization  charts,  manuals  of  operating 
procedure  'nd  the  like.  Organizational  cement  is  therefore 
manufactured  by  rganizati . nal  participants  witin  the  frame- 
w rk  rf  the  inadequate  formal  contr  1 system  specified.  This 
cement  emprises  the  behavior  n rms  which  are  based  upon  the 
"evolving  pattern  'f  expectati  ns"  which  organizational  r le- 
playing  develop.  A sub  vosa  dynamic  control  system  arise,  most 
' f ten  in  terms  of  the  tacit  problem  and  pattern  of  agreements 
which  evolves  among  interacting  organizational  participants, 
reflectino  their  needs  and  values,  as  well  as  the  ergnai zati on's. 

Now  'when  management  belatedly  becomes  aware  that,  for  example 
engineering  standards  are  habitually  not  being  met  in  work  cutouts, 
the  usual  reaction  is  for  the  activation  of  formal  authority  and 


control  mechanisms.  Unsatisfactory  performance  evaluation  more  often 
than  not  seen  to  lead  di recti'/  f the  imposition  of  explicit,  formal, 
manifest  control  mechanisms.  And,  as  subsequent  events  all  too  often 
shew,  such  delayed  and  prascrintivo  reactions  either  merely  tripper 
a search  for  newnodes  of  behavior  \/hi ch  will  out  management  off  f«r 
another  period  of  time,  or  to  a diverpent  cycling  and  oroani  za.tinnal 
exposition  which  we  usually  refer  to  as  "positive  feedback" 
phenomenon. 

If  things  deteriorate  sufficiently--and  they  usually  do--the  cycle 
depicted  on  the  accompanying  schematic  is  usually  completed  by  someone 
in  management  concluding  that  "it's  tine  we  recognize.  ' Indeed, 
a favorite  bureaucratic  pathology  seems  to  be  "If  in  d~ubt,  reorganize, 
either  in  terms  of  restructuring  positions,  or  reshuffling  people, 
or  both.  It  is  hyocthesi zed  here,  h vjover,  that  an  index  of  managerial 
quality  is  to  be  found  in  the  frequency  with  which  managers  have  to 
resort  t~  the  instruments  of  formal  control-  the  move  the  need 
for  using  explicit  sanctions,  the  greater  the  likelihood  is  that 
the  managers  in  question  does  not  adequate!''  understand  the 
nature  of  the  pr'blem(s)  with  which  he  seeks  t'  deal.  The 
cliche  "Having  1 o'S t sight  of  our  objectives,  v.’e  redouble  ~ur 
efforts"  reflects  this  over-anxious  and  erroneous  managerial 
reaction.  As  the  chart  indicates,  the  fact  nay  be  that  what 
really  needs  to  be  called  into  question  is  the  organization's 
stated  objectives . 

!!e  goes  on  t argue  that  the  cn-line  real  time  computer  svsten, 
alone  with  i ts Scientific  andphilos  phi c substrate  -ffers  the 
opportunity  to  operate  a cybernetic  system.  Hardware  systems 
are  net  cybernetic  systems  and  Erics  n amnl.v  demonstrates  his  awareness 
cf  this  in  his  paper.  Mete  that  "management"  can  refer  t'  governments, 
or  to  parents,  as  we 1 1 as  corporations . 

"hat  I propose  is  that  seme  analytic  discussion  cf  this  mrdel 
may  well  serve  to  illustrate  s me  con temp  rary  social  change  issues 
and,  possible,  imply  s-wie  approaches  to  various  communications 
ccassins  th  ught  t be  interrelated  with  the  change  issues.  Immed- 
iately it  should  be  r.  ted  th’t  the  analysis  avoids  any  a priori 
assumption  *b-  ut  the  suneri  ri t"  cf  no  r.f  the  tvpes  f systems. 


In  fact,  let  us  begin  by  considering  that  the  area  underneath  the 
curves  may  be  viewed  in  at  least  two  ways.  From  the  p'Mnt  of  view 
which  considers  that  deviation  from  the  ideal  is  a erst,  and  a 
cost  not  necessary  to  epratir'n,  the  curve  enclcsino  the  smaller 
area  is  definitely  o referable  - rn  that  dimension,  at  least. 

Supoesc,  th'ugh,  that  the  deviation  is  considered  to  be  S'me  s^rt  of 
index  of  creativity  (and  that  the  organization  has  other  steady 
states  that  it  views  as  nals.  Then  the  area  under  the  curve  might  well 
be  thr  ught  to  be  a maj  r comnonent  of  the  ' verall  index  of 
organizational  effectiveness.  In  that  case,  then,  the  curve  enclosing 
the  largest  area  '.ruld  be  thought  representative  of  the  preferable 
system. 

A question  that  needs  to  be  dealt  with  early  in  any  discussion 
cf  change  is  a ouesti  a having  t & with  the  way  in  which  the  ideal 
state  rf  the  svsten  comes  t be  defined.  Here  we  can  not  Proe  t 
thoroughly  analyze  that  question  and  sr  let  us  assume  that  the  decision 
has  been  made  -and  signaled  generally  acceptable.  In  -ther  words, 
while  remaining  aware  that  exactly  that  functioning  rf  the  decision 
pr  cess  is  often  called  into  issue,  I >*'i  1 1 leave  it  tc  ''ne  side  for 
chc  remainder  rf  the  discussion  ■ f this  model . 

"S  error"  is  just  the  difference  between  what  is  and  what  the 
system  thinks  is  there.  Although  not  marked  with  regard  to  the 
"cybernetic  system"  it  is  there.  One  way  itmight  be  shown  in 
the  "cybernetic  system"  w^uld  be  by  indicating  a region  within 
which  the  resp-nse  curve  of  the  system  might  lie, and  further 
specify  a nr  bability  distribution  rf  the  curve's  locati  n 
within  that  reaion. 
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"S  lag",  "P  lag",  and  "P  lag"  arc1  alike  in  seme  ways  and  Unaliko 
in  others.  They  are  partial  subsets  of  each  other.  One  way  in  which 
they  are  alike  is  that  the  cost  of  transmitting  and  receiving  across 
a boundary  is  ften  greater  than  the  cost  of  propagation  through  an 
equivalent  "distance"  in  sera  radium.  Think  f it  this  wav,  if  the 
onion  skin  were  two  feet  thick  many  fewer  onions  would  be  eaten  rr 
smelled;  Therefore  the  c/st  of  redundant  transmission  is  higher 
than  the  ast  of  n°n-  or  less  redundant  transmission.  In  addition, 
the  cst  f b.  undary-cr'ssing  varies  with  many  ether  factors,  including 
the  level  in  the  hierarchy  at  which  the  level  exists  and  from  which 
direction  the  boundary  is  beinn  sustained.  The  boundary-crossing 
introduces  time  delays  for  at  least  two  reasons.  They  are: 

a)  It  takas  tine  t accumulate  or  acquire  the  resources 
necessary  to  push  the  redundancy  required  through  or 
across  the  boundary. 

b)  The  actual  transmission  itself  occurs  in  a o retracted 
form  roouired  bv  the  redundancy  necessary. 

• lost  detection  nets  operate  cn  the  discrimination  of  redundancy. 
Even  the  discriminati  n rf  differing  qualities  of  sound  and  light 
is  s handled  usually.  The  amount  of  redundancy  in  the  optic 
system  of  man  is  estimated  as  high  as  10  , for  example. 

Obvi  usl.y,  this  possible  explanation  of  "S  lag"  also  applies  to  "P" 
and  "R".  To  s^me  extent  this  may  ncc  unt  for  a larger  proportion  of  the 
"P  lag"  than  it  accounts  f.r  in  either  the  "S  lag"  r the  "P.  Ian". 
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Briefly  in  addition  tc  the  ab  vo,  the  "S  lm"  pry  alsr  result  fnr 
a failure  tr,  detect  due  t~  si gml  Arise  c nditions  (fioure/gr  und  to 
the  Gestaltist),  and  ither  footers.  "!>.  laa"  night  be  further 
rationalized  in  terns  of  the  inertial  character  f systems,  very 
definitely  including  human  s.ciol  (c^mmunicati ~n)  systems.  (Here  see 
i iehrabi  an  passim  40) . 

SiriMARY 

There  is  ? nan.  He  lives  a life  inside  his  head,  and  that  life 
is  presumably  not  unrelated  to  that  outside  his  head  in  which  he  is 
thought  tc  be  a participant.  Mi  tin  his  head  he  may  be  ennoble  of  only 
the  m st  monotonous  cf  monologues,  or  he  may  c mp rehen d a brilliant 
array  cf  personae  maintaining  a running  commentary  • n everything  he 
kens.  In  either  extreme  case  the  man  uses  a set  of  sinns  which 
have  become  useful  to  him  symbolically.  It  is  difficult  t~  say 
what  these  sinns  are,  exactly,  except  that  they  are  most  likely 
electrical  impulses  variously  transmitted  and  triggered,  and 
bir chemically  sustained.  The  medium  in  which  this  'ccurs  is 
called  a brain.  The  brain  is  part  of  a body  which  consists  cf  many 
tissues  and  systems  th-.t  influence  the  nature  of  the  brain’s 
organized  acitivicy.  None  cf  this  may  be  thought  a closed  system. 

The  '-.trie  apparatus  can  survive  only  cn  the  basis  fa  regular 
throughput  'f  energy  and  mss  in  very  definitely  limited  f rms 
and  arrays . 


There  is  a man.  lie  lives  in  a 'world  rich  in  occasions.  But 
how  rich  that  world  seems  to  him  is  not  a matter  for  adjudication. 

No  one  is  able  to  control  that  man’s  perceptions  of  that  world 
based  on  a short  term  weak  realtionsip.  Something  can  be  done 
over  time,  however.  How  much  , or  how  little  depends  on  rrany  factors  , 
inluding  some  having  to  do  with  the  extent  to  which  those  who 
attempt  the  control  see  limits  on  the-  effort  they  are  makinn. 

Of  the  limits  they  might  see,  many  might  be  their  own  internalization 
of  social  values.  Some  subset  of  these  social  values  might  be 
legal  constraints,  another  subset  might  be  social  sanctions. 

There  is  a man.  lie  can  be  seen  as  a member-of-orouDS . lot 
all  of  these  croups  may  be  apparent,  or  seem  real,  to  some  other  man. 
Some  of  the  groups  he  belonqs  to  ray  be  constructs  of  his  imagination. 
Of  these  imaginary  reference  groups,  many  may  be  functional  for 
him  to  the  extent  they  operate  to  produce  in  him  behaviors  for  which 
his  environment  rewards  him  .physically  and  socially.  His  member- 
ship in  these  various  types  of  nroups  ma''  be  described  in  ways  ranging 
from  counting  the  number  of  times  he  smiles  at  a particular  member 
of  some  face-to-face  group,  to  the  thoroughgoing  abstraction  which 
considers  him  as  a vertex  in  a graDh.  The  size  of  the  groups 
this  nun  belongs  to  ranges  from  the  group  of  personae  inside 
his  head  which  •'sserts  his  plurality  while  to  the  observer  he 
appears  solitary,  to  the  group  formed  by  the  species  throughout 
its  duration. 
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There  is  a group  mode  up  of  two  or  more  men.  In  what  does  it 
differ  from  <’.  large  set  of  simple  summations  of  characteristics  of 
the  individual  men  who  make  it  uo?  In  some  situations  the  group 
nay  behave  less  well,  according  to  a priori  criteria,  than  any 
one  of  the  members  of  the  croup.  In  other  situations  any  one 
member  of  the  groun  ''ould  not  surive,  let  alone  handle  the 
situation  well,  without  the  cooperation  cf  the  other  members  of 
the  group.  At  the  very  least  the  members  of  a group  provide 
stimulation  for  each  other  that  possesses  a variety  probalby 
beyond  that  they  can  each  provide  for  themselves.  In  dealing 
with  this  variety  it  is,  perhaps,  that  they  are  alive.  And 
it  seems  likely  that  only  w hen  they  are  dealing  with  this 
variety  are  they  perceptibly  alive  to  an  onlooker. 

The  interactional  pattern  generically  described  as  "onlooker" 
is  one  to  which  much  more  attention  needs  to  be  paid  than  can 
be  devoted  here.  But  he  is  related  to  the  system  he  observes, 
at  the  minimum,  by  the  exchange  itself  tint  is  necessary  for  the 
act  of  observation.  There  is  some  evidence  that  in  addition  tc 
observing  outside  his  head,  ha  observes  inside  his  head.  These 
interior  observations  are  often  described  by  others  as  his 
values,  his  attitudes,  cr  his  beliefs. 

Tc  change  aught,  we  must  alter  all. 
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(line  count  does  not 
include  headings) 
page  line 


correction 


10 


11 

14 


15 


16 

18 

19 

20 

23 

24 

26 

28 


3 them  for  ft 

4 environment 

13  delete 

14  delete 

22  questions^ 

8 infi/matTon 

14  time2 

17  utterance 

8 But  somehow  such  expressionx  in 

14  predictedx  and 

17  make 

24  not,  and  ...  apparentx  and 

3 perRapsx  that 

7 sophomoricx  But 

15  component 

16  transpi re 

2 made.}_ 

3 farmer*  ...  soil  values 

9 twox  might 

14  chance 

18  it  and  about 

5 almost 

13  tnut. 

21  is 

1 del ete 

2 
3 

5 contexts 

6 W possibly 

14  cnanae 

6 Walter  Buckley 

9 socie/ties 

3 eventually 

9 leads  to  in  individuals 

27  some  ' 

1 tFan  the  present 

The  heading'^Thn  Reductionist"  belongs  between  lines  2 & 3. 
13  jtd  stand 

1 indicating 

17  to  th£  group 

9 then  mul tipi  led  by 

2 lock* 

26  alon^with  its  scientific 

3 as  a cost 

4 operation 

9 Within 

9 proFably 
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